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generosity and other cognate qualities in order to attract and
retain the chivalrous affection of his people.

The business of the Government was performed by the Minister
Salar Jang, then in the prime of life. He had been from his
earliest years educated under European supervision and trained
especially for this high office, into which he had been inducted
when a very young man. He was therefore qualified in an un-
precedented degree for his public and official duties. He dis-
charged them with unwearying assiduity, entire integrity and
an efficiency unprecedented in the Deccan. He was a gentle-
man in the highest sense of the term; the quality of his mind
was indicated in his discreet manner and refined aspect. He
came from the family which had usually during several gene-
rations furnished ministers to the State; some of his relations
had been great in that capacity, but none so good as he.
In those days I regarded him the most among all the Natives
of India I had ever met. Humanly speaking, his life was likely
to last long; but if he should unfortunately be removed there
was no man of his rank in the country who could take up the
work which then devolved on him.

Yet he was kept by the Nizam in a -state of thraldom;
he was almost a prisoner in his own house, and could not
move beyond the outer gates of his courtyard without his
master's permission. If he wished to give a 'social entertain-
ment in his summer-house outside the city, or attend a parade
of British troops or have an interview with the Eesident, he
must ask leave, not as a mere formality, but as a request which
might be refused, or if allowed would be granted grudgingly.
I had much business with him, and its transaction was difficult;
to see him often would renew the Nizam's jealousy, to send
Ki-m papers in despatch-boxes would be open to the same objec-
tion, for that also became known to His Highness. Salar Jang
did not seem to regard this in the light of a personal grievance;
he shared the reverence which his countrymen felt for their
master. He seldom was admitted to the Nizam's presence;
when he was, however, he would be almost pale from agitation.